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THE LUCK 



OF THE 



FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 



CHAPTER I. 

There is a common superstition that a 
four-leaved shamrock brings good luck. 

On my first visit to Ireland I was for- 
tunate enough to find such a shamrock : 
whether the luck it brought me was good 
or bad, this story will show. 

My school-days were over ; my only 

I 
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guardian was dead ; I was mistress of my 
own time and money, and I was almost 
alone in the world. 

Such a state of freedom may have its 
advantages, but to me it seemed cold and 
dreary, and I shrank from the thought of 
the hard and busy world which I must 
face alone. 

So I was heartily glad when, one morn- 
ing, the post brought me a letter from my 
only surviving relation, my aunt, Mrs. 
Connor of Castle Connor, a place some- 
where in the West of Ireland, begging of 
me to come over and stay with her till my 
plans were settled. 

'And,' her letter concluded, 'we will 
do our best to settle you and them at the 
same time.' 

Two days later my preparations were 
finished ; the sea was crossed, and I was in 
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Ireland, looking eagerly out of the window 
as the railway carriage crawled slowly 
across what seemed to me an endless ex- 
panse of bog. 

I had never seen such a view before. 
Wide stretches of tawny yellow, flushed 
purple here and there by the lingering 
heather blossoms, and broken by dark irre- 
gular piles of turf, or deep bog-holes 
where the water gleamed blue as the sky 
overhead, and the low blue hills on the 
horizon. Such a scene might well seem 
dreary on a gloomy day ; but seen under a 
bright autumn sun, it was both beautiful 
and impressive. 

The very flatness of the country gave a 
sense of freedom and boundlessness, which 
made it as delightful to my unaccustomed 
eyes as was the faint aromatic smell of 
turf-smoke to my nostrils. 

I — 2 
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Even the little delays and mishaps which 
would have been tiresome anywhere else, 
were here only sources of fresh amuse- 
ment. At the Annaght Junction, where I 
had to wait for some little time, the 
platform was crowded with frieze-coated 
farmers ; and I should never have made 
my way through to the waiting-room, if a 
kind old woman had not come to my help. 
She sat down with her knitting to keep me 
company, and told me how the fair which 
caused the crowd was 'the greatest fair 
in Ireland entirely^ and in consequence 
the trains had been late every night that 
week. ^ But sure, miss,' she concluded, 
* I hope you'll be having your tea to-night, 
before the train started yesterday f 

As the evening drew on the view 
became more gloomy. The train moved 
on slowly across the wide dark plain, whose 
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monotony was only broken by the pale 
gleam of water, or rude pyramids of black 
turf. I was glad when the train stopped at 
the Knockmacurriga station, and I heard a 
voice — ' Is there a lady here at all for Castle 
Connor ?' and when I put my head out 
of the window, I was straightway greeted 
by a black-eyed little man, who whirled 
me out of the train with a volley of assur- 
ances that he was proud to welcome me 
to the counthry, packed me and my posses- 
sions on an outside car, and then gave a 
flourish to his whip, which was answered 
by a kick from the pony, and off we set. 
Uphill and downhill we dashed, swing- 
ing round comers, rattling over stones, 
while, bewildered and shaken, I could only 
cling to the rail of the seat, and had hardly 
consciousness left to wonder on which side 
we should be overturned; and certainly 
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had no breath with which to answer to 
my driver's civilities, and praises of his 
pony, which had won six pounds at the 
race at Knockmacurriga only last Tuesday 
was a month ; and * hould on for dear life, 
miss, for I see it's you that's not used to a 
kyar, and we'll have you at Castle Connor 
in a jifify !' 

In spite of his promise it was a full hour 
before the six long Irish miles were 
passed, and we drove through the grey 
arched gateway of Castle Connor. 

A long grass-grown avenue led past 
belts of plantation and green stretches of 
park, where through the spreading beech- 
boughs I caught pretty glimpses of dark 
hills, and a lake golden in the sunset, and 
a picturesque stone bridge crossing a small 
river. 

At last we reached the house, a large 
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irregular building, and my conductor 
helped me off the car. 

He pushed open the hall -door, informing 
me that * Indeed the bell is broken, but 
there's not a soul in the place that 
wouldn't have been proud to open the door 
to yez/ 

I was standing in a large low hall whose 
walls were decorated with stuffed birds, 
and guns, and antlers, but no living being 
was to be seen. My guide shouted again 
and again, and at last a girl came running 
down the wide staircase, and dropped a 
curtsey as she told me * The mistress 
and the young ladies have gone out to the 
bog, and indeed the mistress never left 
word what room you're to have, miss ; but 
if you'll step into the drawing-room, I'll 
get you a cup of tea, and sure they won't 
be long in coming back at all, at all/ 
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I followed her into a long low room, 
and discovered that the fire, like the rest 
of the family, had gone out, and only left 
a heap of white turf-ashes behind. 

The girl was greatly disconcerted, but 
recovering herself: 

* Ah ! sure,' she said, * you'll be just as 
comfortable in the little study, miss ; and 
you'll be nicely rested by the time the 
mistress comes back/ She led me through 
the drawing-room into a little room which 
was fragrant with mingled odours of turf 
and cigars, and there she established me 

t. 

in a large arm-chair, and in a minute more 
brought me a delicious cup of tea. Then 
fehe piled more turf on the fire, and left 
me to my meditations, with a pretty part- 
ing smile, and, ' Sure, it's the mistress will 
be delighted to see who's waiting for 
her.' 
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My first feeling on arriving had been 
one of disappointment. It was rather 
humiliating to find that the aunt and 
cousins whom I had travelled so far to see, 
had forgotten my very existence ; but pretty 
Bridget's kindly words had soothed my 

wounded feelings, and pleasanter thoughts 
soon came to me. The fire was warm, the 
chair was comfortable, and I fell asleep. 

I do not know how long I slept ; when 
I awoke, the corners of the room were dark 
with shadows, and only a small space was 
lit up by the glow of the fire. I had only 
dimly realised where I was, when I was 
startled by a voice exclaiming, * Now, 
Kitty, or Nelly, or whatever your name 
may Jbe, do sit still a minute longer, or 
you will spoil the beautiful picture I am 
making r 

Thoroughly awakened, I jumped up and 
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saw a young man sitting opposite to me, 
coolly engaged in taking my portrait ! 

I was very angrj% and exclaimed: * My 
name is neither Kitty nor Nelly. I am 
Geraldine Brownlow ; and I have come to 
see my aunt, Mrs. Connor.' 

My new acquaintance sprang up. 

' Upon my word. Miss Brownlow, I am 
very sorry ; I really beg your pardon. 
How am I to confess that I thought you 
were the housemaid! and it was such a. 
good joke to catch you asleep, and — and 
the sketch was irresistible, now wasn't 
it?' 

He held his paper towards me as he 
spoke, and I was rather mollified by the 
sight of the very pretty face and figure I 
saw sketched on it. Nevertheless my 
dignity was a good deal hurt, and I was 
beginning a further remonstrance, when 
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the door opened, and a tall stout lady 
entered, followed by several girls. 

* My darling Geraldine !' she exclaimed, 
folding me in her ample embrace. ' To 
think of your being here all alone, and my 
never giving a thought of it ! A pretty 
idea you must have of our manners ! But 
rU just tell you how it was : the gentlemen 
must needs have their shooting, and of 
course the girls must be after them ; and 
what could I be doing but going too, to 
keep what order I can ? Now, Grace, come 
and kiss your cousin, and make your 
apologies ; and this is Maggie, and this is 
Sidney ; and here's Norah, and here's Kitty 
the youngest and the worst of the bundle ; 
and this is your uncle Maurice, and this 
is your cousin Bob, and this is Florence, 
and this is Tom, and this is Frederick 
Johnson ; and I see Master Jack has got 
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the start of us, and introduced him- 
self.' 

.1 was duly greeted, and then escorted 
upstairs in a sort of triumphal procession. 
My cousins were all tall, with reddish hair, 
and grey or green eyes, excepting the young- 
est, Kitty, who was one of the loveliest girls 
I had ever seen. Her face was a perfect 
oval, lighted by a pair of lustrous dark 
blue eyes. But it is in vain to try to 
describe her : her soft pink cheeks, and 
dark curls, and slim graceful figure appeared . 
to me the very personification of Irish 
beauty ; and I straightway fell in love with 
her, and remained her humble slave ever 
afterwards. 

I tried in vain to discover the real name 
of my first acquaintance. He assured me 
that surnames were never used at Castle 
Connor, and that he had forgotten his own, 
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and finally defied me to find it out Absurd 
as it may seem, I spent weeks at Castle 
Connor before an accident told me *Mr. 
Jack's' real name. 

My cousins took me to my room through 
a perfect labyrinth of passages, and up and 
down so many quaint little black oak stair- 
cases that I should never have found my 
way back to the drawing-room if Kitty had 
not taken pity on me and acted as guide. 

As we sat in the drawing-room after 
dinner, we caught the distant sounds of a 
fiddle. 

'The very thing I was wishing for!' 
cried Uncle Maurice, with a stamp that 
nearly shook the roof down. 'There's 
Pat down below with his fiddle ; fetch him 
up, boys, and we'll show Geraldine a bit of 
fun on her first evening.' 

Pat soon appeared, and then the fun grew 
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fast and furious ; every one, old and young, 
danced. I even saw Glancy, the man- 
servant, performing a jig by himself in the 
hall, till pretty Bridget took compassion on 
his loneliness. Then the rest of the servants 
joined them,and we had a regular ball, which 
was only interrupted for tea ; and after Pat 
had been refreshed by a glass of whisky, 
we kept the dancing up till twelve. 

Then my uncle declared he could not go 
to bed without some egg-flip. Had I ever 
tasted egg-flip ? — no ? So much the more 
reason for having some now. 

Inquiry proved that, as it had been a fast- 
day, there were no eggs left in the house. 

*Just run down to the village, Glancy, and 
get some. Indeed, I'm not at all well ; 
and I can't go to bed without some 

eggs/ 

So we dawdled about the room and 
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waited for the eggs ; and Mr. Jack called 
us to come out and look at the moon, which 
was rising, broad and red, over the hills, and 
casting a long rosy streak across the 
rippling river. 

We stayed chatting on the steps till U ncle 
Maurice's voice summoned us back to 
assist in the manufacture of the egg-flip. 
The servants had all gone to bed by this 
time. 

' Ah, never mind ; let them sleep, poor 
creatures ! Go and hunt up some tumblers 
for yourselves, girls, and Til empty the jug 
on the hearthstone; I^daresay the water won't 
run through down on Clancy's nose !' 

Then two great jugs were warmed 
with hot water, and the egg-flip was 
prepared. It was a sight to see Uncle 
Maurice as he sat in his arm-chair, solemnly 
pouring the foaming compound from one 
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jug into the other, and finally filling the 
glasses. 

This was the last act of the evening's 
amusements, and I was allowed to retire to 
my room, which looked very cosy in the 
flickering firelight; and I slept soundly 
in spite of a scrimmage outside my door, 
caused by Uncle Maurice and the boys 
pursuing a rat with pokers, and the ghostly 
tapping of the ivy-branches against the 
window-pane. 



CHAPTER II. 

When I came downstairs next morning, I 
found my uncle the only gentleman in a 
room full of ladies. 

* The boys havd gone out fishing/ said 
my aunt. ' Tm sure it's very naughty of 
them ; they never mind the right time for 
breakfast.' 

However we hardly missed them, for 
Uncle Maurice kept us all in fits of laughter 
by his absurd jokes ; and I certainly could 
never have imagined that six people could 
make so much noise. 
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After breakfast was over, and the girls 
had escorted me round the pretty, old- 
fashioned garden, and shown me the stables 
and the pigeons and the young pheasants, I 
begged to be left for a little while to sketch. 

I sat down on a big stone facing the 
pretty eight-arched bridge which I had 
admired the evening before ; but I had not 
drawn many strokes before Gunschenon, my 
Jehu of yesterday, came splashing across 
the muddy road and stopped behind me. 

He was greatly distressed by my sitting 
on a 'cowld stone;' but he soon forgot that, 
and began questioning me as to whether 
I could photograph ; and then told me a 
long story of the trouble he had got into 
with Father Kelly last year, and how his 
rivirence had named him from the altar, and 
how he had had to go about with pistols 
in his pockets, till he was interrupted by 
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a shout from my uncle, who came strolling 
down the avenue with a gun in his hand, 
and Glancy and half-a-dozen dogs at his 
heels. 

* Ah now, Gunschenon, where's your 
manners, to let a lady sit on the ground 
like that ?' 

* Sure, sir, it's a stone she's sitting on, and 
she wouldn't move for all I could say to her.' 

* Well, then, why didn't you turn up the 
soft side ofit ?' cried Glancy,as hescampered 
back to the house, and returned carrying a 
chair and a mat for my feet, and then stood 
looking over my shoulder and giving me 
the benefit of his advice on my sketch, till 
Uncle Maurice dragged me away to take 
a hurried luncheon before going down to 
the boats. 

The young gentlemen had turned up 

and were already afloat, paddling about to 
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find a convenient stepping-stone from which 
we ladies could embark. Kitty and I were 
put into the end of one boat, and packed 
up with hay and a waterproof rug, till 
Uncle Maurice observed, *we couldn't get 
wet if it rained pitchforks with the points 
downwards T 

Mr. Jack reclined with his gun at the 
other end of the boat and Glancy and 
Gunschenon, after changing places several 
times, settled down to the oars. 

Meanwhile the rest of the party had 
embarked in two other boats, and cheered 
us ironically as our craft was swept round 
by the current and finally stuck fast in a 
reed-bed, while the two men squabbled and 
joked and did everything but row. 
* Now strike, will you, Glancy ?' 
'Sure, I can't ; my oar is fast in the rushes. 
Strike you.' 
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' Row straight, can't you ?' 

* Surej why wouldn't I have as many 
crooked ways in me as the river has ?' 

Then Mr. Jack called out : 

* You fellows can't row at all ; just give 
me an oar/ 

* Now be quiet, your honour, and we'll 
get out all right. Sure, Clancy's such a 
clever man, he ought to be captain of a 
ship, he ought 1' 

* Then I wouldn't have you in my crew, 
me man ;' and so on and so on. And there 
we stuck, the flocks of teal and plover 
wheeling over our heads, the rustle of 
their wings and their melancholy cries 
sounding far over the glittering water, 
through the still autumn air. 

At last we got the boat free and went 
gliding down the swirling river, till we 
caught up the rest of the party, who beset 
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us with satirical questions as to how many 
wild-duck we had found in that reed-bed ; 
but we only answered them by dignified 
silence. Then Mr. Jack began to hum 
• Paddle my own canoe/ and the men joined 
in the chorus, till Glancy exclaimed : 

*Ah, sure, your honour, it's yourself 
should be ashamed of singing about having 
no wife to bother your life, with two pretty 
young ladies sitting before ye ;' at which 
wit the two men laughed so immoderately 
that the boat was nearly upset ; and Mr. 
Jack, putting down his gun, insisted on 
taking Glancy s oar, and sent the latter in 
disgrace to the end of the boat, where he sat 
astride with his feet dangling in the 
water, and wishing he had a cannon to have 
a shot at them widgeon. 

After a little time the sound of falling 
water warned us of a weir; and Gunschenon, 
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pushing the boat towards the bank, said 
the ladies had better land while they got 
the boat over the weir. 

The prospect of landing was not pleasant, 
for the shore looked very boggy, and a yard 
of shallow water divided us from it. But 
before we had time to remonstrate, Mr. 
Jack was over the side of the boat, and 
with ' Allow me. Miss Brownlow,* he 
picked me up, carried me across the bog, 
and deposited me high and dry on a stone 
wall. 

From my perch I saw Glancy try to do 
the same good office for Kitty, but either he 
was not so sure-footed as Mr. Jack or Kitty 
was too heavy for him, for he slipped on 
the swampy shore and let Kitty fall with a 
great splash into the water. She managed 
to scramble up to the wall, muddy and 
dripping, and having lost one shoe on her 
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way. Fortunately she only thought it a 
good joke ; and Glancy, who was splashing 
about through the water like a spaniel, 
found her shoe. So we walked along the 
high ground watching one boat after 
another half pushed, half paddled, through 
the rushing water. We were able to step 
back into the boats, and went swiftly down 
the river, while the gentlemen looked out 
for wild -duck; and I could not help wish- 
ing they might miss, and let the pretty 
creatures escape. 

In many parts the river widened into 
silvery shallows, broken here and there by 
reed-beds or banks of tall velvety bulrushes; 
and then, after a while, it narrowed into a 
swift dark stream, where hardly a stray 
sunbeam could slip through the overhanging 
branches of the beech-trees down to the 
brown glassy current beneath. 
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' Now, do be careful/ cried Mr. Jack, as^ 
we glided swiftly down towards a pic- 
turesque stone bridge. 

* Ah, now, your honour, it's twenty times 
over I've taken this boat through the 
bridge,' cried Glancy. 

The current swept us quickly on to- 
wards the dark central arch ; the land- 
scape beyond looked like a sunny 
little picture in a dark frame. Suddenly 
there was a crash — the boat stopped ! I 
looked back : the stern of the boat was caught 
in the side of the arch ; the rush of water 
swept her round ; she heeled over ; Kitty 
sprang up with a shriek — and we were all 
in the water! For an instant all was dark; 
there was a roar of water in my ears, and 
I felt myself swept helplessly onward ; then 
suddenly there was light, and something 
green close to me. I clutched at it, and 
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caught it Holding frantically on to it, I 
was drifted round into quieter water behind 
the buttress of the bridge, and saw a ledge 
of rough stone just beyond me. By the 
help of my friendly branch of ivy I struggled 
towards the ledge, and managed to scramble 
upon it, in spite of the weight of my 
dripping clothes. I had one moment to 
draw a long breath, and feel thankful for 
my escape; the next, I saw through the 
arch a red cloak, and two hands wildly 
beating the water. I grasped the ivy 
tighter and leant forward ; one clutch I made 
at the cloak, and it went down under my 
hand, and I nearly overbalanced myself; 
the next minute Kittys hands had seized 
my arm, and were holding on tight 

How long we clung there I cannot say, 
but although it felt like an hour, it could 
not have been more than a minute or two 
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before Mr. Jack appeared beside us. He 
quickly swung himself up on my ledge, and 
a good pull placed Kitty beside us. 

' What is to be done with you both ?' he 
said, with rather a rueful smile, for Kitty 
was almost fainting, and quite unable to 
support herself on the ledge while Mr. 
Jack went for help. 

What a relief it was to hear a shout 
above our heads, and to see Gunschenon's 
face looking down through the ivy ! 

* If you'll tie this rope round one of the 
ladies, and come up here, sir, you and I can 
easily pull her up,' he shouted. 

' Take Kitty,' I cried; M am quite safe 
here for a little.' 

So the rope was tied round Kitty's waist, 
and Mr. Jack scrambled up the ivy ; and in 
a minute more she was being slowly raised 
up the side of the bridge. She was only 
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part of the way up when I saw Clancy's 
head appearing round the side of the arch. 

' Sure, it's yourself that is the brave 
lady/ said he with a grin. * Now just give 
me your hand, miss, and we'll have you on 
dry land as soon as Miss Kitty. Good 
luck to the river; it's run dry on this side, 
clean and cliver.' 

I took his hand, and with his help 
scrambled along the ledge to the next 
arch, which was the nearest to the land. 
The river had almost forsaken that side of 
its bed, and hurdles had been put across 
the arch to keep cattle from getting 
through. With Clancy's help it was easy 
to get on the hurdles, and scramble along 
them to the other side. I just reached the 
shore as Mr. Jack caught sight of us, and 
came down to meet us. 

* Kitty revived wonderfully on reaching 
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terra firma^ he said, laughing; 'she's 

r 

running home now as fast as she can* 
The roads won't be dry for a week, after 
the watering she's giving them ! But you 
must take my arm/ he continued more 
gravely; for now that the excitement was 
over, he saw that I could hardly stand. 
* Do you think that you can walk home, or 
will you wait at one of the cottages while 
Glancy fetches the car ?* 

I assured him that I was able to walk ; 
and with the help of his arm I got safely to 
the avenue gates. 

• The dark trees of the Castle Connor 
woods stood up against the glowing sky 
before us, and the river flowed on into the 
sunset like a stream of gold. 

Mr. Jack was very silent as we walked 
up the road to the house ; indeed, I might 
almost say he looked sulky. 
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' I hope you are not exhausted by your 
heroic exertions/ I said, laughing, as we 
reached the steps. 

' Don't chaff, Miss Brownlow. I can tell 
you I feel anything but heroic/ 

* Why, you looked just like a knight 
scaling a castle- wall when you climbed up 
the bridge ; and you saved Kitty s life, and 
you deserve a medal from the Humane 
Society ! What more can you want ?' 

* I'm not at all sure that I saved Kitty's 
life; and I know I didn't save yours, and 
that was what I wanted/ he answered with 
a half laugh. 

* Ah ! but you see I am such an 
independent person, that I couldn't let 
anybody save my life but myself,' I said, as 
I ran into the house. 



CHAPTER III. 

We were none of us much the worse for 
our adventure in the river, and were quite 
ready for new plans for amusement next 
day. 

Sometimes we rode, sometimes we 
drove, or boated on the river ; but we were 
always merry as the day was long. My 
girlhood had been so dull and lonely that 
I felt like a new creature in the midst of 
this merry family life. 

And after my dull London school, and 
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the gloomy London house of my guardian, 
the bright river, the green meadows, and 
old ruins seemed to me an opening 
paradise. 

How often I had longed for a glimpse of 
green fields, or a breath of country air on 
those sultry summer evenings when I leant 
out of the schoolroom window and watched 
the dusty sparrows hopping about among 
the smoky trees of the Square ! On those 
evenings it seemed hardly possible to me 
to believe, that not so very far away there 
were cool gardens and lanes where roses 
were blooming and nightingales singing, 
and girls with light hearts were watching 
tlie twilight creep on, looking forward to a 
fresh day of pleasure on the morrow. 

I knew little of roses or nightingales ; I 
had read of them in books, and had seen 
pictures of the country in the Exhibition, to 
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which we were taken by our drawing- 
mistress * to form our taste in art/ that was 
all. 

But those visits to the picture-galleries 
were the chief happiness of my life* 
Among the pictures I found beauty and 
light undreamt of in our monotonous 
school life; what wonder that those fair 
memories clung to my thoughts by day, 
and mingled in my dreams at night. So 
my love of art was the one gleam of 
brightness in my dull life ; and now that 
happier days had come to me, and every 
thought and feeling seemed awakening 
into new vigour, my longing to paint grew 
stronger daily. 

I wanted to express the new ideas which 
were filling my mind. I wanted to make 
the beautiful landscapes more entirely my 
own ; but my enthusiasm could not make 

3 
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up for my ignorance of drawing, and every 
sketch which I attempted showed me more 
distinctly my miserable deficiencies. 

At last Kitty found me one day blotting 
my colours with my tears, and called to 
Mr. Jack to come and look at Gerald ine 
crying over Araghty bridge ! Mr. Jack 
came, but did not laugh as I expected. He 
quietly said he had often thought of sketch- 
ing the old bridge; should I mind his 
working with me ? So he sat down beside 
me and began to draw, and as he worked 
dropped a word now and then, which 
seemed to clear away my difficulties in the 
most wonderful way. 

Then delightful days began for me. 

Mr. Jack offered to give Kitty and me 
lessons in sketching, and many a happy 
hour did we spend among the ruins of the 
old castle, or on the brinks of the river. 
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It was so quiet down there ; the only sound 
was the soft rush and ripple of the brown 
arrowy current against the stones of the 
bridge, the croak and rustle of a moorhen 
among the tall bulrushes, the song of a 
robin in the ivy over our heads, and the 
' wailful choir ' of gnats dancing like specjcs 
of gold in a sunny opening among the 

» 

trees. 

Often we lingered there till the hills 
stood up dark against the glowing west, 
and the river flowed beneath them one 
sheet of purple and gold, save where its 
glassy smoothness was broken by fantastic 
waving lines of current and tiny black 
whirlpools. 

One evening we were sitting opposite 
to the castle on some big grey stones ; the 
low ground at our feet was covered with 
forget-me-nots which seemed to gleam 

3—2 
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with a pale light of their own through the 
gathering twilight 

The grey castle on the other side of 
the river was in shadow, but the sky 
behind it was covered with pink and 
purple clouds like the feathers on a dove's 
breast. Below the dark walls of the castle 
the sedges which bordered the river were 
a uniform grey-green ; but then the colour 
flashed out again in the flowing water, 
furrowing the dark reflection of the castle 
with long lines of rose and gold. We sat 
there long, watching the twilight fold the 
landscape in grey, and talking of the sleep 
which was descending * softly as the dew 
is shed/ and quieting the restless world to 
eastward of us. Then we thought of the 
new day arising before the sun far across 
the shining ocean, and of forest glades it 
would light up where no human foot had 
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wandered, and of the endless variety of 
beauty on our round world. And then 
we talked about the variety in human 
minds, and yet how east and west men 
were working to raise and improve their 
fellow-creatures, and what an honour it 
was to be admitted into that noble fellow- 
ship of workers. 

We were very quiet that evening as we 
walked home through the dark beech- 
woods, where the birds were bidding each 
other good-night ; but I felt that I had 
found a friend. My cousins were all kindly 
and lively, but that evening, for the first 
time in my life, I had met with a sym- 
pathising companion; and ever after we 
had such long discussions on art and litera- 
ture, that Kitty declared she was growing 
quite thin with the effort to understand 
what we were talking about 
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She troubled her pretty head very little 
with either literature or art; indeed, the 
whole party laughed at what they were 
pleased to call my ' picture-craze/ 

One evening they were particularly 
merry at my expense. 

We were planning some charades, and 
were greatly puzzled to find a word to act. 
We hunted over all the dictionaries in the 
house, but one word we thought too com- 
monplace, while another was too difficult 
Cousin Florence proposed Pygmalion, 
and offered to enact a pig and a lion in his 
own person, but we thought the exertion 
might be too much for him ! 

At last, Grace declared Penelope was 
just the word for us ; ' And you know,' she 
added, looking at Mr. Jack, *we can act 
the whole word as a tableau, after a certain 
picture we have heard of.' 
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Now there had been a very lovely 
picture of Penelope in one of the London 
exhibitions, which had haunted me ever 
since I had seen it. It represented the 
queen sitting looking at her unravelled 
web by the light of the fading moon. Her 
maidens sat or lay around her, their girlish 
beauty contrasting with her sad steadfast 
face. I could not bear the idea of that 
picture, in its solemn beauty, being parodied 
in a charade. 

' You surely don't mean Welby Fresh- 
field's picture !' I cried. * I think it would 
be quite wicked to put that into a tableau ; 
it is far too beautiful to be parodied. 
Why, I think Welby Freshfield must be 
inspired to be able to paint like that.' 

I was interrupted by a roar of laughter. 
Mr. Jack seemed especially delighted by 
my speech. I couldn't in the least under- 
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stand why they were laughing, and was 

getting a little angry, when Kitty gasped 

out : 

' Why, Geraldine, how can you look so 

innocent ! don't you know ' 

Mr. Jack pulled her down into a chair, 

and interrupted her explanation. 

* We are really very rude, Miss Brown- 
low. May I explain that I am very 
intimate with the man who painted the 
picture which you have so graciously de- 
fended. Lucky fellow ! I will let him 
know his good fortune.' 

And here everyone went off into a fresh 
fit of laughter, which would have been 
endless, if Mr. Jack had not called order ; 
and declaring that a picture of which Miss 
Brownlow approved was above being 
parodied, he begged to propose Nightin- 
gale instead of Penelope, as a suitable 
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word. It was settled that several of us 
should join and write the acts of thecharade ; 
and when I saw how artistically Mr. Jack 
arranged everything at the rehearsals, I 
felt rather ashamed of having spoken so 
vehemently against the tableau of Pene- 
lope. 

Uncle Maurice refused to allow us to 
spend all our time in rehearsing and in- 
venting costumes. 

* Now's the very time to show Geraldine 
the country/ he exclaimed ; * and Jack has 
been wanting to make a picture of Sleive 
Abbey ever since he has been here, till 
this ridiculous play drove all the little 
sense out of his head. Here, Killian 1' 
he continued, as a tall gaunt figure in a 
frieze coat came strolling across the lawn 
* We're going to Slieve Abbey to-morrow ; 
what o'clock ought we to start T 
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* It IS such a long drive/ interrupted 
Aunt Grace ; * I don't know how you are 
to manage about lunch/ 

* Indeed, madam/ said Killian, * I would 
respectfully beg to state that Mr. Kenny, 
the agent there, would be proud to offer 
you or your respectable relatives any 
refreshment you might require/ 

This was my first introduction to Killian 
the steward, and I was too much overcome 
by the elegance of his manners to be able 
to pay much attention to the rest of the 
conversation. 

However, I believe Killian's kind offer 
of lunch was declined, and we decided to 
start early, and to picnic among the 
ruins. 

So next morning we all set off; Killian's 
son drivmg Kitty and myself, and Uncle 
Maurice climbing up last on our car with 
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a bottle in each coat-tail pocket, for fear 
we should want some refreshment by the 
way, and ordering all the boys off to the 
other vehicles ; * he wasn't going to have 
them philandering about, and keeping 
Geraldine from looking at the view/ 

Off we went, the horses' hoofs ringing 
merrily upon the hard road, as we brushed 
under the overhanging beech-boughs, 
which sent down bright showers of drops 
upon us, the remains of last night's rain. 

But no signs of rain were left in the 
blue autumn sky which bent over the 
sparkling river and golden beech-woods. 
Uncle Maurice beguiled the way with wild 
stories of secret societies and midnight 
murders ; and young Killian responded at 
the end of each, * True for you, sir. Go 
on, pony.' 

But on such a day it was hard to believe 
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that want or crime could dwell in such a 
fair country, or that any cloud of sorrow 
could ever dim the happy faces around 
me. It is well to enjoy the sunshine while 
we may, the clouded days will come soon 
enough to everyone. 

It was past mid-day when our road 
dipped suddenly down into a sheltered 

valley, and we saw before us the ivied 
ruins of Sleive Abbey standing on an islet 
in the river. A boat was drawn up on 
the shore, and in a few minutes we had all 
scrambled into it, Gunschenon kneeling in 
the bows. 

* Now steady, Gunschenon ! are you 
fitting down ?' 

' Sure it's not sitting down, it's saying my 
prayers, I am,' he meekly responded, as 
we pushed off. 

' Wouldn't ^that big rock be the best 
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place for landing ?' asked one of the boys, 
as Glancy steered the boat in on a very 
boggy-looking bit of shore. 

* Sure, this is as good as any,' answered 
Glancy. * Now, Gunschenon, will you be 
getting out at all ?' 

Gunschenon stepped down into the 
water with rather a rueful air, and held the 
boat steady while we ladies were carried 
on shore. 

'Sure, I put the boat in here on pur- 
pose,' whispered Glancy to me, with a 
grin, when we were all ashore. ' I wanted 
Gunschenon to get his feet wet, he's so 
particular.' 

* But, Glancy,' I said, * you have made 
all the gentlemen get their feet wet too ; 
that isn't good-natured of you.' 

' Ah now, miss, they won't be for mind- 
ing such a trifle, when it's gained them 
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the pleasure of carrying you on 
shore !* 

That last argument was so unanswerable 
that I retired to listen to a discourse on 
Irish Church architecture, which some one 
began to deliver. But as the speaker was 
not quite sure whether the Culdees did 
not invite Strongbow over to Ireland, the 
audience soon broke up and wandered 
away, some to fish, some to climb among 
the ruins, and Mr. Jack set to work in- 
dustriously at his painting. I sketched 
steadily for a little while, but the bright 
day was tempting to idleness, and Kitty 
and I relapsed into talking nonsense, and 
throwing handfuls of grass at each other. 
Suddenly an exclamation from Gnnschenon 
stopped me : 

* Ah, sure now. Miss Geraldine, you're 
a lucky young lady entirely I Though 
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your own pretty face ought to bring you 
good luck, without wanting a four-leaved 
shamrock to give it to you/ 

I looked at my handful of grass, and 
there, sure enough, was the blade of four- 
leaved shamrock which Gunschenon's quick 
eyes had detected. 

* What sort of good luck is it to bring 
me ?' I asked, laughing. 

* Oh, do give it to me T cried Kitty. 
' You're always in luck, Gerrie ; and I 
want mine to improve. You beat me 
four times running at backgammon last 
night !' 

' All right ; you are very welcome to 
it,' I was saying, when Mr. Jack inter- 
posed : 

* Give it to me, Miss Brownlow ?' he 

> 

said. ' Kitty is at Castle Connor all the 
year round, and has no end of good luck, 
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if she did but know it. Give it to me to 
remind me of this Irish sunshine when I 
am far away in foggy London/ 

* I begin to think it is too valuable to 
part with/ I answered. ' Here are you 
and Kitty both wanting it!' 

* Neither you nor Kitty have any right 
to it/ persisted this audacious young man, 
* because you don't know the virtue of it. 
Now, I learned all about it in Switzer- 
land/ 

And so he somehow persuaded me to 
give him my shamrock, and then basely 
refused to tell me what the true virtue 
might be. 

* Time enough to tell you, if it brings 
me the luck. Have I your wishes for my 
success, Miss Brownlow ?* 

* Ah, now/ said Gunschenon, * it isn't 
fair at all that Mr, Jack should be getting 
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it ! Sure it's himself that's got the smooth 
tongue ah-eady, and he needn't be wanting 
the shamrock to give him courage to use 
it.* 

So saying, he winked violently, and dis- 
appeared to fetch the luncheon-baskets ; 
and Mr. Jack kicked over his easel, and 
declared he wanted some beer. 

Grace and I laid the cloth, and made 
the dishes beautiful with ferns and autumn 
leaves ; but Kitty wandered away, and we 
called vainly for her when lunch was 
ready. 

Uncle Maurice decided that first come 
should be first served, and we had half 
finished our repast when she appeared 
with a very flushed face, saying she had 
been quite near all the time, only we had 
not called loud enough. The boys began 
to insinuate that some people had a way 

4 
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of falling asleep at inconvenient times, and 
to compliment Kitty on preferring the 
beauties of nature to pigeon-pie, when 
suddenly a large Newfoundland dog rushed 
into our midst and sprang upon Kitty. 

' Ah now, miss, don't be frightened !' 
cried Killian, seizing the dog by the tail to 
pull him away. 'Sure it's myself that 
knows the dog ; he might be asking to 
take liberties with you, but he'd never 
spake of biting you. Will ye be coming 
then, Dan ?' he continued, giving a violent 
pull to the dog, who was standing over 
Kitty, looking amiably down at her. 

* Whose dog is he ?' demanded U ncle 
Maurice, pulling up Kitty, who, by the 
way, did not seem at all frightened. 

* Ah now, your honour, sir, I'm not 
sure of his name at all,' answered Killian, 
demurely ; ^ only J was thinking Pd maybe 
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seen the dog a time or two at Knock- 
makilliga/ 

* Sure, it's Mr. Kemp, of Curragh- 
cramp, the dog belongs to,' said Glancy, 
* You know that right well, Killian.' 

* Kemp !' shouted Uncle Maurice. ' I'll 
have neither dog nor horse of his about 
me ; be off, you brute !' 

Luckily a whistle was heard at that 
moment, and the dog rushed off as wildly 
as he had come, but left confusion behind 
him. Uncle Maurice said it was time for 
us to be going, and walked off towards the 
boat ; and a sudden gloom seemed to fall 
over the party. 

* How unlucky that that dog should 
have come blundering in/ said Bob, as 
we packed up the hampers. ^ Now the 
governor will be in the dumps for the rest 
of the day. And I can't make out why 

4—2 
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the beast was so loving to Kitty. Have 
you ever seen him before, Kate ?' But 
Kitty didn't seem to hear, and Bob went 
on : * I only hope Kemp isn't about here 
himself ; there would be a jolly row if he 
and the governor met' 

* But what does it all mean ?' I asked. 
'Why is Uncle Maurice so angry at the 
mention of his name ?' 

* Don't you know that deadly feuds 
still exist in Ireland ?' said Bob, laughing. 
'Kemp is a good-for-nothing squireen, 
who lives about ten miles off; and he 
cheated my father splendidly about a^horse. 
I was sure the beast was unsound, but the 
governor wouldn't hear reason; and the 
next thing was, the horse landed him in a 
ditch, and was so hurt that it had to be 

r 

shot. Then it came out that Kemp had 
forged the warranty, and he'd have got 
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into trouble about it if he hadn't happened 
to leave the country. The governor's 
awfully sore about being taken in, and 
hates the sound of Kemp's name like 
poison. You see, he was a good deal 
chaffed about buying a screw. I have a 
fancy Kemp and Killian were rather thick 
once on a time ; if Killian takes up 
with him again, there'll be no end of a 
row. I say, Killian,' he continued, ' who 
was that I met near Biddy Maloney's gate 
last night .-^ it looked uncommonly like Mr. 
Kemp. I hope he hadn't been paying 
you a visit.' 

*Ah sure, Mr. Bob, I know nothing 
about him ; and maybe it was the banshee 
you were seeing, and not a man at all/ 

* The banshee ! why, you idiot, does a 
banshee ride about in top-boots ?' 

' Indeed, and I can't rightly say,' 
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answered Killian, rather sulkily. ' I 
haven't seen anything myself, but some- 
thing's been walking all this week. Bridget 
was in fits last night wid the seeing 
of it.' 

Bob was so delighted with the idea of a 
banshee in top-boots, that he laughed till 
we got on the car ; and as no more was 
seen of Mr. Kemp and his belongings, 
I hoped the little storm had blown over. 
But Uncle Maurice did not forget him so 
easily, and Kitty was very silent, and 
snubbed Grace when she tried to talk ; so 
our drive home was dull, and when we 
heard the shouts of laughter from the other 
cars, Grace and I felt rather cross at being 
out of all the fun. 

The next day was Sunday, and as usual 
we had to start early for our long drive to 
church. 
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Our party did not seem quite so cheerful 
as usual : Kitty, who was generally the 
gayest of the gay, was silent ; Mr. Jack 
was abstracted ; Uncle Maurice was rather 
put out by our being late in starting ; and 
Grace whispered to me, ' Why ever did you 
give Jack the four-leaved shamrock ? all 
its charm goes when it is given away, and 
you see how stupid we have all been ever 
since T 

Between services, the old clergyman 
took me out into his garden. The sun 
was shining with that soft brightness which 
I believe it only sheds upon Ireland ; the 
mignonette smelt sweetly, and a robin was 
singing its song on the branch of an apple- 
tree. All was so quiet and peaceful, that 
the tiny rectory and its old-fashioned garden 
seemed a little haven of rest, far from the 
waves of the troublesome world* 
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While we were looking at the flowers, 
Mr. Jack and Florence came out to us. 
As Florence and I sauntered on, I heard 
Mr. Jack say, in answer to some remark of 
the clergyman's, 'Yes, I hope this fine 
weather will last ; for I shall be crossing to 
England this week, and I should like Ire- 
land to bid me good-bye with a smiling face.' 

Florence turned round to ask some 
question about the apples, and I stood still 
looking at the bed of mignonette. Some- 
how it did not smell so sweetly as it had 
done before, and a red leaf fluttered down 
from the apple-tree above me, and I 
remembered that it was autumn. Winter 
would soon be here, and the floods would 
be out round Castle Connor, and there 
would be no more sketching excursions ; 
and no books entered the house, and how 
dull it would be ! 
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I felt, with a sudden pang, that the 
pleasantness of Castle Connor had been 

chiefly owing to Mr. Jack. And now he 
was going away, and he did not seem very 
sorry to go. 

A cold feeling crept over me. This 
last month had passed like a pleasant 
dream, too pleasant to last. I had given 
away my lucky shamrock, and I had 
awakened from my dream, and the lonely 
life which had been mine lay again before 
me. 

I had been living in the present ever 
since I came to Ireland ; now I saw my 
future, and it looked very empty of joy. 
I was without any intimate friends, without 
a home, excepting that which I owed to 
the kindness of the Connors ; and kind as 
my cousins were, there was little real sym- 
pathy between them and me : they would 
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laugh at the idea of my needing more 
employment, or higher interests than those 
which filled their own days. There was 
no one to advise me, no one who even cared 
for me : I was alone in the world. Yet, 
what right had I to expect any better lot ? 
What was there in me which deserved to 
gain a real friendship ? I had been vain 
and foolish — only^J had been so happy. 

The bell began to ring for service, and 
we all went into church. I remember the 
sermon was about Ruth, but I am afraid I 
did not hear much of it I sat nursing my 
discontented thoughts, ungratefully for- 
getting all the kindness I had met with at 
Castle Connor. 



CHAPTER IV. 



We were all together next day preparing 
for the charades, which were to be acted in 
the evening. The nuftiberless details 
which had to be settled kept us busy up 
to the last, and I had no time to brood 
over the foolish and discontented thoughts 
which would come into my mind now and 
again. 

I was coming downstairs, after dressing 
for dinner, when I heard loud lamentations 
at the back-door. 
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* Why, Biddy !' I exclaimed, recognising 
old Biddy Maloney who lived at one of the 
lodges ; * what is the matter ?' 

'Och, Miss Geraldine mavourneen, it's 
myself that daren't go home at all, at all. 
I've been waiting to spake to the mistress 
till all the boys have gone home ; and I 
daren't face the ghost myself, and what 
will I do ?' 

* Have you seen the mistress ?' I asked. 

* Ah, yes, sure and I have ; and it isn't 
her kind heart 'I'd be troubling wid the 
story of my fears.' 

'Well, now, Biddy, should you be 
frightened if I came with you ?' 

' Ah now, it's yourself is the kind young 
lady, you are, to take pity on a poor old 
crather; and it's never a thought of fear I'd 
be having along with you, no more than if 
I were beside his rivirence. himself. And 
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it's a thousand blessings Fm wishing you, 
mavourneen, and a handsome husband.' 

I threw one of the girls' cloaks over my 
head, and started off with Molly ; but it was 
no easy task to get her home, for in spite 
of her trust in my protection, she started 
and screamed at every shadow ; and if she 
had not been afraid of leaving me, I think 
she would have run back to the house. 
At last I deposited her in safety at her 
cottage, and turned to run back up the 
dark avenue. 

The night air was mild and pleasant, 
and the soft twilight was quiet and refresh- 
ing after the noisy busy day ; so I soon 
slackened my pace, and at last stopped 
altogether, to listen to the soft mysterious 
rush of the beech-boughs overhead, and 
the faint, wild cry of the owls as they 
flitted to and fro over the dark lawn. 
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But was that rustle only the sound of 
the wind among the branches ? I listened 
again, and then, in a light part of the 
avenue, I saw something vague and dark. 

My heart gave a great jump, and, I 
must confess, I thought of the ghost. 
The next minute the mysterious shadow 
moved and divided intp two figures, one 
of which slipped softly through the gate, 
while the other came towards me; and then 
I saw it was Kitty. 

* Why, Kate, where have you been to ?' 
I exclaimed, coming forward out of the 
shadows. 

She screamed, and then laughed ner- 
vously when she saw who it was. 

*You frightened me dreadfully, Geral- 
dine,' she said pettishly. ' It wasn't kind 
of you to try to startle me.' 

* I didn't mean to startle you, dear,' I 
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said. * I thought you must have seen me, 
as you were so near. But where have 
you been ?' 

* Mamma sent me with a message to 
Biddy Maloney/ she answered quickly. 
* I have just come from the lodge.' 

* But, Kitty, I've just been there too ; I 
walked down from the house with Molly. 
How did I miss you ?' 

* Tm sure I don't know. I daresay it 
^ was too dark for you to see me. How 

you tease, Geraldine! Come, let us have a 
race ; it is getting cold.' 

* But, Kitty, I did see you, and I saw 
some one with you. Who was it ?' 

* One of the men, of course. Who else 
should it be ?' 

* But the men don't smoke cigars, and 
I smell one quite distinctly,' said I, be- 
coming suspicious as I noticed how odd 
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and nervous Kitty's manner was. ' Kitty, 
don't try to put me off. Who was it ?' 

Although, in ordinary things, Kitty 
could generally make me do as she pleased, 
she knew that I could sometimes insist on 
having my own way ; and so, after a few 
more attempts at evasion, she admitted 
that she had been to the gate to meet 
some one, and that some one was Mr. 
Kemp ! 

When I demanded what she meant by 
such an extraordinary proceeding, she 
began to cry so bitterly that I had hardly 
the heart to go on questioning her. But 
after petting and persuading her for a 
little, she at last confessed that she had 
dropped a brooch at Slieve Abbey on 
Saturday, and had been afraid to speak 
of her loss, as it had belonged to her 
grandmother, and was too valuable a jewel 
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to have been worn at a picnic. And so — 
Mr. Kemp had picked it up among the 
ruins ; Killian had brought her word about 
it Of course the brooch was too valuable 
to trust to a messenger, so she had to meet 
Mr. Kemp to get it from him. She 
didn't know what Mr. Kemp had been 
doing near the gate when Bob had met 
him, very likely he had been to see Killian. 
Killian knew him very well. And I was 
very unkind to tease her so, and I must 
not, could not, should not, be so cruel 
as to get her into a scrape by telling of 
her. 

I hardly knew what to do. Her story 

sounded probable, I had no reason for 
distrusting her, and she begged me so 

pathetically not to tell of her, that it 

seemed cruel to bring her into trouble for 

a mere piece of thoughtlessness. 
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She admitted that she had been very 
foolish^ and promised again and again that 
she would be good and sensible always, if 
I would help her this once ; and so she 
won me over to keep silence, for I could 
not bear to see my pretty Kitty so un- 
happy. 

Perhaps I ought not to have kept silence. 
If I did wrong, I was sorely punished for 
it before long. 

We hurried back to the house, and found 
the guests all arrived, and dinner ready ; 
and before long our important performance 
began. 

When the curtain drew up it revealed 
a dark landscape, only lit up by the flicker- 
ing fires of. a gipsy encampment, where 
Kitty, as the most fascinating of fortune- 
tellers, was sitting by a gipsy kettle. She 
seemed quite to have forgotten her fright 
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and troubles; and when she warned the 
hero of the dangers which threatened him, 
and gave him the timely hints which enabled 
him to-baffle his enemies and claim his 
ancestral estates, she looked so bewitching, 
and acted so prettily, that the curtain fell 
among thunders of applause. 

The second act of our charade was a 
scene from * She Stoops to Conquer/ in 
which I took the part of Miss Hardcastle ; 
and when it was over, I was not sorry to 
retire to the green-room and rest while the 
scenery was being changed for the grand 
storm-scene which was to represent our 
third syllable. 

I was quite astonished by Kitty; she 
was brighter, saucier than ever, and it was 
evident she did not intend to spoil her 
evening's enjoyment by the remembrance 
of troubles which were over and gone. I 

5—2 
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wished I could imitate her philosophy, 
but I could not help feeling a little dull 
and tired, and I turned to the table to 
find some employment to pass away the 
time. 

A little sketch-book of Mr. Jack's was 
lying there among some of his other pos- 
sessions. 

I had often seen it in his hand, but had 
nev6r happened to look over it ; so I took 
it up and turned over the pages care- 
lessly. 

There were several unfinished sketches 
in it, notes of colours and other memoranda; 
and then came a carefully finished water- 
colour drawing. 

It represented a scene in a church ; a 
ray of sunshine streamed down through 
a narrow window on the figure of a girl 
who sat just below. She had curling hair 
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and a grey gown just like my own, and 
underneath was written : 

' Long was the good man's sermon, 

Yet short it seemed to me, 
For he spoke of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee.' 

That figure must be meant for me ! I 
was utterly astonished. How could he 
write such words under a picture of me ? 
I was just a little offended by his doing so, 
and yet a feeling of pleasure would creep 
over me; I was glad he had thought I looked 
nice that day ! I stood with a medley of 
thoughts in my mind, when I suddenly re 
membered that I was looking at some- 
thing which was certainly not intended for 
my eyes. But just as I was going to put 
the book down, a movement behind me 
told me there was some one in the room 
besides myself ; and in my confusion I could 
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not move, but stood holding the book open 
at the tell-tale page. 

Then I heard Mr. Jack's voice say 
softly : 

' Are you angry with me, Geraldine ?' 

I don't know what I answered. I know 
he told me that he had been watching me 
all the time of the sermon, and wondering 
how he could bear to say good-bye ; and 
how he had thought the four-leaved sham- 
rock would be an omen of success, only 
that I had been so cold and silent all day, 
he had not dared to speak ; and that he 
wanted, at least, to have a picture of me 
to keep always. And then he asked me 
if he might keep me too ; and I i§aid 
yes. 

I don't know how long we stood there 
in the dim empty room. I was so rich, 
so happy ; joy was no longer a dream, it 
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was reality. The doubts and loneliness 
of my past life had been the dreams ; now 
the sun had risen, the day had begun. I 
turned over the leaves of the dear little 
sketch-book which I still held in my hand, 
and came on a monogram in the begin- 
ning. 

' Why, that's just the same as Welby 
Freshfield's/ I said. * By-the-bye, are you 
a fairy knight who will vanish if you are 
named, or may I know your name now ? 
I feel rather curious, do you know/ 

* Ah, ha r he answered, laughing ; * who 
was it who vowed that she could find out 
my name, or anything else she gave her 
mind to ? Do you acknowledge yourself 
vanquished ? But as for my name — you 
defended it valiantly a few evenings ago, 
my darling — it is John Welby Freshfield !' 



CHAPTER V. 

I NEED hardly say that Jack did not go 
back to England that week, but stayed 
quietly at Castle Connor, and he and I were 
very happy. 

One day he and Uncle Maurice went 
up to Dublin on business, and Aunt Grace 
took the rest of the party to lunch with 

some friends. I had declined accompany- 
ing them, as I had promised to drive to 
the station in the evening to meet Uncle 
Maurice and Jack; and, at the last, Kitty 
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said she had a bad headache and could 
not go either. 

I spent a ver}' quiet morning, for Kitty 
was shut up in her own room ; and I sat 
in the garden and read Tennyson, and 
dreamt little dreams, and enjoyed myself 
very welL 

Before lunch I thought I had better 
go up and see how Kitty was gonig on. 
She didn't answer my knock at her door, 
so I hoped she might be asleep ; but I 
turned the handle softly and peeped in. 
To my surprise, the room was empty, and 
even more untidy than usual. Surely 
Kitty would not have gone out without 
telling me; yet her drawers and cup- 
boards were open, as if she had dressed 
for a walk or ride. 

I went into the room to make sure, 
when my attention was caught by a neat 
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little note lying on her dressing-table, and 
directed to me. 

What on earth could Kitty mean by 
writing a letter to me ? She must have 
become very ill, and be delirious ! I tore 
it open, and read the following : 

• Darling Gerrie, 

* It is only civil to let you know, as 
soon as possible, that I shall not be able 
to be your bridesmaid, for I shall be 
married myself by that time. I hope 
you'll forgive me for putting you off with 
that story about the brooch that evening 
that you caught Achilles and me together. 
He says he can't wait any longer, so I am 
going to be Mrs. Kemp directly. 

• Give my love to everybody. I hope 
they will recover the surprise. 

* Yours lovingly, 

'Kitty.' 
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I fell into a chair and gasped for breath. 
I never could have imagined anything 
so dreadful. She had actually eloped 
with that vulgar man ! Her careless way 
of writing was probably half bravado ; but 
still, how could she speak so lightly when 
she had deceived all those who loved her 
so dearly, and when she was leaving us 
all ? And it was partly my fault ! If 
only I had spoken out when I met her that 
evening with Mr. Kemp, this might never 
have happened. 

I had been careless and selfish — how 
could I ever atone for my folly ? I think 
I could only have sat there for a few 
minutes, when a sudden thought struck 
me, and I rushed wildly downstairs and 
out into the stable -yard. It was deserted. 
I shouted for Killian, but not a living 
thing was to be seen, save some hens 
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who were scratching about in the dust I 
ran into the stable and saw, as I expected, 
that Kitty's pony was gone, and her saddle 
not in its place. It was plain that she had 
gone out as if for a common ride, and 
was now cantering off to catch the three 
o'clock up-train at the Knockmakilliga 
station. 

I groaned : was there no hope ? I 
looked at my watch, it was only half-past 
one ; if only some one could be sent after 
her at once, she might yet be stopped. 
Her pony was fat and lazy, and would not 
go fast on such a mild day. 

But who was there to send } How 
could I tell such a story to one of the men, 
even if Killian did not already know more 
of the affair than was desirable } No, if 
Kitty was brought back, this absurd 
escapade must not be made public. There 
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was no one in the house who could go 
but myself. 

I might yet be in time. What a mercy 
that the silly child did not lock her door 
when she went out ! if I had not found the 
note all would indeed have been lost. 
Jack's mare, I knew, could beat any of the 
other horses. I called to Bridget through 
the kitchen window, and asked her if she 
could help me to saddle Colleen/ 

* Ah, sure, miss, don't be bothering 
yourself about it. Sure, I can saddle her 
as well as Gunschenon himself any day.' 

So I ran upstairs and put on my habit, 
and in five minutes more I was cantering 
across the lawn to the gate. Pretty 
Colleen seemed to know how much 
depended upon her, and behaved in a 
steady way which was very different from 
her usual playfulness. 
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Through the gate we went, and along 
the high causeway, with the line of brown 
bog stretching away on either hand. Then 
we reached the dusty high-road, which ran 
between grey stone walls. Not a living 
creature was to be seen but a solitary 
magpie ; not a spot of shade was there — the 
September sun burnt down on my head : 
and at last I got quite stupid and dreamy, 
and began to wonder where I was riding 
in such a hurry. Then with a sharp pain 
I remembered what had happened, and 
roused myself ; and at a word Colleen shook 
her head, and bounded on along the grass, 
while the road lay behind us like a long 
white ribbon. 

Then at last in the distance I saw the 
slated roofs of K nockmakilliga, and the 
big white poor-house, and here was the 
station. 
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' Has the Dublin train gone T I asked 
anxiously, as a flaxen-haired porter came 
out and took Colleen's bridle. 

* No, miss ; it's beautiful time you are 
in. Sure, Miss Connor has only been here 
five minutes.' 

I gave a gasp of relief and slipped off, 
making the porter promise to walk Colleen 
about in the shade, for even in that 
extremity Jack's property must be taken 
care of; and then I ran up the steps 
leading to the station. There, sure 
enough, was that foolish child, looking 
most provokingly pretty, talking to an ugly 
litde man who must be Mr. Achilles 
Kemp. 

She screamed on seeing me, and Mr. 
Kemp tried to look dignified, and failed. 

* Do let me speak to you for a 
minute, Kitty,' I entreated. 
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* Oh, bother, Geraldine ! why can't you 
be easy ? Well — I won't be a minute, 
Achilles. Now, what's the matter ?' 

* The matter !' I exclaimed, as I drew 
her into the little waiting-room. *Oh, 
Kitty I how can you be so mad, so 
cruel !' 

I forget all that I said to her; I must 
have become quite eloquent, for she melted 
into tears, and at last said she had only 
come for the fun of the thing, and she 
wouldn't mind going back^ only she dare 
not tell Achilles. 

' May I tell him, then .?' I exclaimed^ 
hardly trusting her resolution, as I heard 
the train draw up outside. 

* Yes, if you will promise never to tell 
anyone. Promise,' she repeated, holding 
my arm ; * on your honour, now.' 

'You needn't be afraid, Kitty,' I 
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answered a little bitterly ; ' I promise, and 
I generally keep my word/ 

I ran out; the platform was almost 
empty, and the bell was ringing as I 
reached Mr. Kemp, who was stamping 
about impatiently before the open door of 
a carriage. 

' Just in time !' he exclaimed, and pushed 
me into the train, and jumped in after 
me. The door banged — ^the whistle 
sounded. 

' Let me out ! Stop !' I shrieked wildly, 
putting my head out of the window. 

But the train glided on, fast — faster : we 
were out of the station, and I was on the 
road to Dublin, tite-atite With Mr. Achilles 
Kemp ! 

'Why, here's a pretty business!' he 
exclaimed, as I turned round. * You are 
the wrong young lady! I'm sure I'm 

6 
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flattered, miss, but it's your cousin I've 
promised to marry f 

*Sir!' I said, trying to look dignified, 
but feeling horribly frightened, 'you are 
mistaken/ 

' So I see I've been ; but when young 
ladies all wear chimney-pots and riding- 
habits, it isn't much wonder if a fellow 
gets taken in.' 

• I came,' I continued, * to bring you a 
message from Miss Connor.' 

^ A message I why, Kitty was there 

herself.' 

• My cousin wished me to tell you 

she had changed her mind, and must 
decline the honour you offered hen' 

I used the longest words I could think of, 
but they did not seem to impress my 
companion, who at first refused to believe 
me ; and when at last convinced of Kitty's 
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changeableness, broke out into such a 
torrent of abuse, that I was obliged to take 
refuge in the other end of the carriage, and 
turn my back on him, till the violence of 
his passion had a little subsided* 

Away on each side of us stretched the 
wastes of bog. With what different eyes 
had I looked at them a month before! 
How little had I then thought that I should 
ever find myself in such a predicament ! 
How ever was I to get back again ? True, 
I could catch the down train at Annagh 
Junction, but I had not a penny in my 
pocket with which to pay for my ticket. 
If, indeed, I should meet my uncle and Jack 
there, they would pay for me — ^but, oh, 
meeting them would make confusion worse 
confounded I Fortunately, they were not 
expected till a later train. Here my 
thoughts were recalled to my companion^ 

6 — 2 
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who, having talked himself out, began to 
feel rather ashamed of having called a 
young lady such names as those with 
which he had favoured me. For, vulgar 
as he was, he was yet too much of an Irish- 
man to forget his manners before a lady 
for very long. 

So he sat down opposite me, and 
attempted to make the amende honorable by 
suggesting that since we were off, we had 
better make the best of it ; and offering to 
make me Mrs. Kemp as soon as con- 
venient. * Indeed,' he concluded, * you're a 
dale handsomer than your cousin, so it's all 
for the best/ 

For a moment my breath was taken 
away by anger at his impertinence, and 
amusement at the rapidity with which he 
had got over Kitty's desertion. But he 
was altogether too insignificant a creature to 
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be w6rth my anger. I remembered that it 
would be prudent to speak him fair, so I 
summoned up all my civility, and so 
soothed, and I fear flattered him, that he 
graciously accepted my apologies for 
declining his offer, and at last became quito 
friendly. It was only by a strong effort 
that I could force myself to be civil to the 
odious little man, who, by the way, was a 
good deal shorter than myself; but I 
played my part so successfully, that he 
actually offered to take my ticket for me 
when we got to Annagh Junction. 

The station was crowded with pasr 
sengers from the Dublin train, and I was 
obliged to accept Mr. Kemp's arm to pilot 
me across the platform, for, now that the 
worst part of my adventures seemed over, 
I was beginning to feel the effects of 
fatigue and anxiety. People stared most 
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unpleasantly as we elbowed our way 
through the crowd ; I suppose it was rather 
an unusual thing to see a young lady taking 
a railway journey in a riding-habit 

^ rU trouble you to let the lady pass/ 
exclaimed my conductor, giving a smart r^p 
on the shoulder of a burly figure in an 
ulster coat who stood with his back to us. 
He turned — ^and oh, horror of horrors ! it 
was Uncle Maurice himself! And just 
beyond was Jack, buying a newspaper. 

I dropped Mr. Kemp's arm. Uncle 
Maurice stared at me for a minute in blank 
amazement. 

' Geraldine ! by all the powers 1 What 
on earth are you doing here, and with that 
fellow !' 

* I imagine the lady has a right to choose 
her own companion,* interrupted Mr. Kemp, 
with a magnificent air. 
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'Oh, Uncle Maurice!' I cried, ' it is all a 
mistake. This gentleman has been most 
kind ' 

' Geraldine !' exclaimed Jack, coming up ; 
' why^ what is the matter ?' 

' Why, nothing in the worid's the 
matter,* cried the unquenchable Mr. Kemp. 

• Why wouldn't a young lady be taking a 
jaunt when she feels inclined ?' 

' Geraldine,' interrupted Jack, * do ex- 
plain r 

' I can't, Jack — it is all a mistake— don't 
ask me/ 

' But I will ask,' exclaimed Uncle 
Maurice, who had been struck dumb with 
sheer astonishment for the last few minutes. 
' What do you mean, sir,' he thundered, 

* by walking with my niece, and venturing 
to offer her your arm ?' 

* Your niece, indeed, Mr. Connor ! And 
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venture to offer her my arm ! Let me tell 
you, sir, there are others of your family — ' 

^Mr. Kemp/ I interrupted, * pray, pray 
explain no further, I entreat of you/ 

' My mouth is stopped, as you see, 
gentlemen,' said Mr. Kemp, with a look of 
wicked enjoyment ; * the commands of a 
lady ' 

* Good heavens, Geraldine 1' exclaimed 
Jack ; ' how can that fellow know anything 
that concerns you ?' 

' Oh, Jack, pray don't ask me — don't ask 
Mr. Kemp !' I gasped ; and the circle of 
grinning bystanders, and Uncle Maurice's 
angry face, and Jack, and Mr. Kemp all 
seemed to mix up together, and a mist 
came before my eyes, and I tumbled down 
in a heap on the platform. 

When I recovered my senses I found 
myself lying on two chairs in the waiting- 
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room, and two old women were sprinkling 
me with water, and discussing my mis- 
fortune. 

'Says the English gendemen, "You little 
blaguard, Til give you the soundest 
thrashing " ' 

*Ah, sure now, you don't understand 
the rights of it. It was Mr. Connor, and a 
beautiful man he is ! that tuck him by the 
collar — but whisht ! — ^ah now, mavourneen, 
and it's opening your eyes you are I Sure 
now, don't be trying to sit up. Just you 
be easy till they settle it amongst them- 
selves without there ; and sure, whoever 
gets the best of it will come and fetch you.' 

I had not long to wait, for at that 
moment Uncle Maurice came in, and giving 
me his arm, he humed me to the train, 
through a crowd of excited faces. 

When he had put me safely into the. 
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furthest corner of the carriage, he sat 
down opposite to me, with his good- 
humoured face clouded with perplexity. 

' Now, Gerald ine,* he said, * I've settled 
matters so far, and we'll let bygones be 
bygones ; and Til do my best to make your 
peace with Jack, if you'll just tell me 
quietly what is the meaning of all this/ 

* Oh, uncle T I cried ; ' I only wish that I 
could ! I assure you that I dislike Mn 
Kemp quite as much as you do, and it 
was only an unlucky accident which made 
me have anything to do with him.* 

* But what on earth could be the 
accident that brought you into the Dublin 
train with Kemp ? Were you in such a 
hurry to see Jack again that you couldn't 
wait till he got home ?* 

I must confess that I was tempted for a 
moment to let silence give consent, and. 
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without absolutely telling a fib, let Uncle 
Maurice believe that I had actually come 
to Annagh Junction to meet Jack. He 
was so used to the free-and-easy ways of 
his own daughters, that such a proceeding 
on my part might have seemed rather a 
good joke to him. What Jack would have 
thought of it was another matter. 

But when I had put away that chance of 
escape, it was a puzzle to know how much 
I could admit to my uncle without 
involving Kitty. For, sad as was my 
scrape. Uncle Maurice would not be so 
angry at the folly of his wife's niece, 
as at the elopement of his favourite 
daughter. 

I could not admit that I had come to the 
station to speak to Mr. Kemp ; I could not 
even explain why I had ever come to the 
station at all ; I could only repeat that I 
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hated Mr. Kemp, and that it was all a 
mistake: 

I felt that Unde Maurice had a right to 
be hurt by my silence; but what would 
Jack say ? That was far more importani- 
And besides, I could not tell what Mr. 
Kemp's outrageous conceit might have led 
him to say or imply. There was nothing 
but my word against his, and appearances 
were terribly against me ; and Jack had 
only known me for a month — would he 
believe me ? 

I sat distracting my mind with con- 
jectures, and Uncle Maurice waited till he 
saw my tears beginning to run over ; then 
his kind heart melted, and he told me not 
to bother myself with talking. It was no 
wonder I should be upset, after flying 
about the country in that way; and I 
couldn't be expected to answer questions 
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till I had had my dinner. His kindness 
was very comforting to my sore heart ; but 
just then the bell rang, and Jack opened 
the carriage-door, and sat down in the seat 
next to it, and never glanced towards me. 

What a weary journey that was through 
the gathering twilight, with all my bright 
dreams and hopes fading as quickly as the 
sunset-gleam in the west ! I was too weary 
to realise my troubles distinctly ; I could 
not think what I was to say or do next. I 
seemed helpless in the grasp of some 
miserable nightmare. 

At last the train went more slowly, lights 
flashed through the window, we were at 
Knockmakilliga Station. 

Jack jumped out, and Uncle Maurice 
was helping me on to the platform, when a 
porter came up, and touching his cap, 
said: 
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* Miss Connor said she couldn't stay no 
longer, miss, and she's gone home/ 

* Miss Connor 1' exclaimed my uncle. 

' Miss Kitty, yer honour. Sure, she's at 
home long before this ; it's plenty of day- 
light she had for her ride. And your 
horse is ready here, miss.' 

* Do you mean ito say you've brought 
Kitty along with you into the business ?' 
thundered Uncle Maurice, interrupting the 
man. ' Ton me honour, I've the greatest 
mind in the world to pack you straight off 
to Dublin this minute ! And what horse 
have you been leaving all day in a railway 
shed?' 

'Colleen, uncle.' 

' Humph ! Jack, you may settle your own 
business, and mind your own horse ; but I 
know pretty well what I should do if I 
were in your shoes.* 
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Jack did not answer at once, but drew 
Uncle Maurice to one side, and whispered 
something to him. 

* Well, do as you please/ he grumbled in 
answer. ' Come along, Geraldine ;' and 
without another word he strode out of the 
station, and took the reins from Gunschenon, 
who was waiting with the car. 

I stumbled after him through the dark- 
ness, and tried to climb up on the car, 
when some one lifted me up on the seat, 
and wrapped the rug carefully round me. 
It was Jack, but he would not look at me, 
and his face was so grave that I could not 
venture to speak to him, 

* I shall ride, Mr. Connor,' he said, as 
Gunschenon opened the station gate.' 

* Just of a piece with the rest of to-day's 
folly ; but please yourself,' said Uncle 
Maurice, giving the horse a cut with the 
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whip, and we dashed out into the dark- 
ness. 

Hardly a word was said through all the 
dreary drive. Killian's attempts at conver- 
sation were angrily stopped, for Mr. Connor 
was thoroughly out of temper. He was 
an easy-going man, but that his favourite 
Kitty should have been mixed up with 
such an affair roused all his anger against 
the girl who had abused his hospitality^ 
and drawn his innocent daughter into such 
an escapade. 

At last I fell into a sort of doze from 
cold and weariness, and woke with a start 
as the car stopped at the door of Castle 
Connor. 

Uncle Maurice took no notice of me, 
and I clambered down, and stumbled into 
the house, and up to my bedroom as best 
I could. 
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There I fell into a chair, too tired and 
miserable to cry. The room was dark and 
cold, for, in spite of the warm days, the 
autumn nights were chilly. I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast, and I, felt faint and 
giddy ; but my bodily troubles only 
aggravated the one crushing thought, that 
all was at an end between Jack and 

me. 

I had given my word to Kitty, and I 
was pretty sure that no help could be 
expected from her; for she was a little 
coward, in spite of all her sauciness, and 
would never venture to confess her part in 
the matter. 

I must leave Castle Connor to-morrow 

morning, and all these kind people would 

think hard things of me ; and I should 

live a lonely life — how different from that 

of which I had been dreaming ! Was this 
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the luck of the four-leaved sham- 
rock? 

And all this trouble had come from what 
Kitty would now think a mere trifle, and 
very good fun, I was sacrificing the 
happiness of my whole life for her; and 
would she care ? Nothing could make a 
deep impression on Kitty's mind; she was 
as caressing as a kitten, but I knew if I 
left Castle Connor, that she would soon 
forget me, and all I had done for her. 

But what did it matter whether Kitty 
was grateful, or the rest of the Connors 
mistaken ? I had lost Jack, and how was I 
to bear my life without him ? Might he 
not have trusted me ? I would have 
believed in him, however appearances might 
have been against him. And yet, how 
good he had been to me I When even Uncle 
Maurice turned against me, he had helped 
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me up on the car — he must still care a 
little bit for me. But no 1 it was madness 
to hope ; all was over. 

I do not know how long I sat there 
with my head resting on the table, when I 
was aroused by a violent knocking at my 
door; and while I was fumbling at the 
handle, for I was stiff and chilled, some- 
body opened the door and caught me in 
his arms. 

' Oh, Geraldine, my darling ! what a 
brute you must have thought me! Can 
you ever forgive me ? How could I dis- 
trust you for an instant, when I ought to 
have defended you against the world ! 
Can you ever trust me again ? My poor 
dear, how abominably you have been 
treated !' 

I was too bewildered with the change in 
my circumstances to speak coherently. I 

7—2 
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could only cling to him and cry, and try 
to understand that all had come right ; and, 
as Uncle Maurice afterwards observed, 
* no doubt we made two very complete 
fools of ourselves/ 

When I recovered my sober senses, I 
asked Jack how everything had been ex- 
plained. 

* I began to see daylight when the 
porter spoke of Kitty,' he answered; 'the 
whole thing sounded so like a little affair 
of hers. And it was so like you to bear the 
blame for her ; idiot that I was, not to think 
of it before I So I stopped behind you 
and asked the porter one or two questions, 
and of course I saw plainly how the matter 
stood. I galloped back as hard as I could ; 
and I was rushing up to beg your pardon, 
when Bob caught me and would hear 
what I thought of the matter. I told him 
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I was certain that it was Kitty who had 
meant to go off with Kemp, and it was by 
some accident that you had got mixed up 
in the matter. He said we must have 
clearer proofs to satisfy the governor; 
whereupon I said, " Hang the governor !" 
and was going, when Glancy poked his nose 
in — we hadn't an idea the fellow was 
near — and said, " Sure, if you want 
news of Mr. Kemp, 'tis Killian can tell 
you : they two are as thick as thieves, 
and it's he used to bring Miss Kitty her 
letters." 

•"Miss Kitty," shouted Bob, ''how 
dare you V 

* *' Ah, sure, and didn't we all know Mr. 
Kemp was courting Miss Kitty.^ And it's 
no secret I'm telling, for never a word she 
said to me about it ; it's Killian who gets 
all the fun." 
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' Bob bolted, leaving Glancy and the 
turf-box standing in the middle of the 
room, found Kitty, and told her her little 
game was found out, and she might as 
well confess. Of course there were denials 
and hysterics, and the rest of it ; but at last 
it all came out. And Mr. Connor is ready 
to go down on his knees to you, and they 
are all vowing you are a martyr and a 
heroine; so come along downstairs to 
your penitent relatives !' 

* Oh ! I can't ; my hair is all down, and I 
am in my riding-habit !' 

* Little Vanity ! Have you got a candle 
in there ?' 

* Oh yes, thanks !' and I escaped to 
perform my toilette to the tune of 'Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,' which Jack whistled on 
the landing with great expression. 

* Stop a minute, my darling !' he said, as 
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I came out of my room : * I want to show 
you what I have brought back from 
Dublin. Give me your hand for a 
minute.' 

And on my finger went the loveliest of 
rings — a fairy wreath of emerald four- 
leaved shamrocks. 

* Your shamrocks have brought me the 
luck I wished for/ he said ; * I can but 
give them back again to you now, for 
you have all my luck and my life in your 
keeping.' 

I was greeted by a babel of voices when 
I got into the drawing-room, and Uncle 
Maurice seemed not to know how to make 
enough of me. 

Kitty's eyes were red, and she looked 
rather ashamed of herself ; but before the 
end of the evening she cheered up 
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wonderfully, and Uncle Maurice insisted 
on our having cherry brandy all round to 
keep off any bad effects from our adven- 
tures. 

I suppose he had worked off his anger 
during our drive, or Kitty had succeeded 
in coaxing him into good-humour, for the 
misadventures of the day were soon treated 
as a good joke, and in a few days were 
completely forgotton. 

Here, I suppose, my story ought to end ; 
but I may add that Kitty got over her 
disappointment so entirely, that she was 
married three months after to a captain in 

the Dragoons, whom she met at the 

county ball. 

As for me, my four-leaved shamrocks 
brought me good luck, and the mis- 
adventure at Annaght Junction was the 
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first and last cloud which ever came 
between Jack and me. The rest of our 
life has passed so peacefully, that Kitty 
declares it must be very monotonous. 



THE END. 
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